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be known. If he once entered a real-school, he could
rarely transfer to a gymnasium, because Latin began in
the lowest class of the latter course, nor could he enter
the gymnasium from the real-gymnasium after twelve,
since he would have had no Greek. To overcome this
objection, in the last decade of the past century efforts
were made to delay the irrevocable decision by grouping
all three courses as one institution and making them
identical as long as possible. In secondary schools of this
new sort, French was usually the only foreign language
taught for the first three years. Then the course divided,
and one section took up Latin and the other English.
After two years more a further bifurcation took place in
the Latin section, and one group began with Greek, while
the other studied English. The institutions permitting
this delay in choice were generically known as Reform-
schulen (Fig. 76), and the plan first became prominent at
Frankfort in 1892.
There is still a general belief that the choice of course
should be postponed as long as possible, but since the
establishment of the republic this has been accomplished
by postponing entrance to secondary schools until the age
of ten, by rendering transfers easier in the case of existing
institutions, and by developing two additional secondary
schools. These new institutions are the Deutsche Ober-
schule and the Aufbauschule (Fig. 76). The Deutsche
Oberschule, which was started in 1924, aims to give a
nine-year course based upon the resources of German
culture but adequate for admission to scientific study in
the universities. While the curriculum emphasizes the
history and literature of Germany, together with social,
philosophic, and esthetic subjects, it usually adds one or
two modern languages. The Aufbauschule, consisting of a